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in whose honour he trusted cannot but arouse our pity for
the unhappy and misguided Prince whose career we have
just sketched, we must not lose sight of the fact that his
misfortunes were in great measure the result of his own
actions. Possessed by an overmastering ambition, he was
driven not only to his own destruction but to the total
disregard of his duty towards his country. It would no doubt
be too much to look for what we call patriotism from an
Oriental Prince of the fifteenth century, but it were not too
much to expect that such a Prince should have some con-
sideration for the interests of his race and his religion. Yet
Jem twice plunged the land in civil war in pursuance of a
purely personal and quite unjustifiable pretension. He would,
moreover, have dismembered the Ottoman Empire in order
to make himself master of part of it. He entered into alliances
with the hereditary enemies of his house, the Sultan of Egypt
and the Prince of Qaraman, and by his pact with the latter
he would have undone his father's work. On the chance of
dispossessing his brother, he would have let loose the Franks
and the Christians of Hungary upon the Muslim lands.

It was conduct such as this, and Jem's was neither the
first nor the last instance of it, that led public opinion to
sanction the seemingly barbarous rule which allowed a Sultan
in old times if he thought fit, to order the execution of his
brothers on his accession to the throne. While it cannot be
doubted that as a consequence of this rule, which was in
reality a measure of precaution, many an innocent victim
perished, it is at least equally certain that it was the means
of preventing a far greater effusion of blood by obviating
wars of succession, and that it tended greatly to promote
the stability of the state by enabling her to husband her
resources for employment against foreign enemies.

The   poetical  works  of Prince Jem,  so  far as  they are